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NOMINATION BY 
CONVENTION-- 


Still The Best Way? 


A stranger visiting the United States during a Presidential 
election year is apt to be considerably mystified. 

We conduct our selection of President and Vice President 
in a manner and spirit peculiarly our own. 

Should the stranger's arrival coincide with the Nominat- 
ing Conventions, his puzzlement might become acute. 

He could scarcely be blamed if he reached the conclusion 
that the spectacle he was witnessing on television or hearing 
over the radio made little or no sense. 

We, too, may have our doubts. 

We may find ourselves asking whether nomination by 
Convention is still the best way. 

Are there conceivable alternatives which might be better? 

Fundamental Purposes of the Convention. American 
national parties are loose federations of state parties repre- 
senting various economic, ethnic, religious, sectional, and 
other interests. What holds them together, primarily, is the 
hope of winning the greatest office in the land—the Presi- 
dency—and sharing in its benefits. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the search at the Con- 
vention is for “the Man Who Can Win.” Without hope of 
victory there would be little reason for a heterogeneous party 
to stay together. Thus each candidate seeks to demonstrate 
that he can win and that others cannot. To be known as 
“the man who can’t win” is death to one’s chances for nom- 
ination. 

Some critics object to the Convention's stress on picking 
a winner rather than “the best man” regardless of his popu- 
larity. But an unpopular candidate can hardly win an elec- 
tion. An unpopular President can hardly secure the support 
he needs to accomplish his goals. We deceive ourselves when 
we treat popularity as a disease instead of a necessary ele- 
ment for obtaining consent in a democracy. 

The members of each party may love it on a sentimental 
basis. They certainly love the idea of the party's getting into 
office. But do they love each other? The Convention pro- 
vides the acid test of party unity by determining whether 
the disparate elements which make up each party can agree 
on one man to represent them—a man who cannot possibly 
be equally attractive to all. The much-maligned party plat- 
form is exceedingly important in this respect, not so much 
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for what it says but for the fact that it gets written at all. 
Writing the platform proves the ability of the many party 
factions to agree on something even if, on crucial points, the 
differences have to be papered over. 

The party leaders not only want to find a winner but wish 
to make certain that they have a claim on him, so that when 
the time comes they will have some assurance that he will 
consider their requests. For this reason the delegates seek 
either a candidate who is known to be friendly to them, whose 
policy views tend to coincide with theirs, or who is beholden 
because they have provided support. This helps to explain 





the rush to get on the “bandwagon” by delegates who wish 
access to the winning candidate by contributing to his elec- 
tion. 

It must never be forgotten, moreover, that all delegates 
come from state parties which have an internal life of their 
own. The delegates spend most of their time at home in their 
state parties and only a few days once every four years at 
the National Convention. To commit acts at the Convention 
which would damage a state party or lead to four years of 
bitter internal rivalry would certainly be unwise. To interpret 
the behavior of a state delegation, therefore, one must know 
something about internal conditions in that locality. 

Front-Runners, Back-Runners, and Dark Horses. The 
first decision facing a candidate is whether to attempt to be- 
come a front-runner by entering primaries, barnstorming 
the country, and publicly seeking support at state conventions. 

The advantage of this strategy is that the candidate may 
build up such a commanding lead that no one will be able 
to stop him at the Convention. The disadvantage is that an 
open campaign may reveal his inability to acquire support 
and may lead other candidates to band together in order to 
stop him. 

The back-runner is an avowed candidate who avoids pri- 
maries and too much open campaigning. To do a good job 
as a back-rumner he must be as careful as possible not to 
antagonize anyone. Part of his strategy is to combine with 
others to oppose every front-runner. His hope is that when 
no front-runner is left he will appear as the man who can 
unify the party by being acceptable to all and obnoxious to 
none. The danger the back-runner faces is that he will enter 
the Convention with too little support to make a strong bid. 

The dark horse is simply a back-runner who has become 
well-known in political circles but has not been prominently 
mentioned as a likely candidate. His chance comes in the 
event of deadlock, and his strategy is to convince party leaders 
that he alone can break the deadlock and lead the party to 
victory. 

To Enter or Not To Enter a Primary. Primaries are im- 
portant largely because the results provide an indication of 
whether a candidate can win the election. Generally speaking, 
a man would be foolish to enter a primary unless he were 
reasonably certain he could win. This applies with special 
force to the candidate who believes himself well ahead in 
delegate support. All he can gain is a few additional votes, 
but he can lose his entire existing support by a bad showing 
in the primary. This would be interpreted to mean that he 
could not win in the election. 

The candidate who thinks he is far behind, however, has 
nothing to lose by entering a risky primary. If he wins he 


has made an essential demonstration of his popularity. If he 
loses, he is hardly worse off than if he had not entered at all. 

The man who is behind in securing Convention support 
is apt to find it profitable to engage in strategies of entice- 
ment whereby he issues siren calls inviting the leading con- 
tenders into the primary. If they are showing reluctance, he 
suggests that they are cowardly, lacking in public spirit, 
afraid to face the public. If he himself wins, he has succeeded, 
perhaps, in slowing down or even dealing a fatal blow to one 
of the leading candidates. 

Furthermore, the contestant in a primary who wishes to 
live and fight again another day should have an alibi ready 
to explain away seemingly disadvantageous results. 

There is one primary strategy—the write-in—which offers 
the maximum possibility of gain with the minimum possibil- 
ity of loss. If the candidate gets virtually no votes, he can 
easily explain this by saying that he did not campaign and 
it is difficult for people to write in names. If he receives ten 
per cent of the vote, he can hail this as a tremendous victory. 
And if he should win, he can build it up to the sky. 

Yet there is more to the strategy of primaries than mere 
calculation of chances on the candidate’s part. The desires 
of the existing state organizations may also have to be taken 
into account. The state organization may be sponsoring a 
favorite son who, it hopes, may be nominated in case of 
deadlock. It may wish to remain uncommitted in order to 
increase its bargaining power by making a claim on the 
winner in return for throwing support to him. The party 
may be divided and fear internecine warfare over rival can- 
didates which would leave it in a shattered condition. For 
all these reasons, the state leadership may request candidates 
to stay out and may threaten to work against them in the 
primary and at the Convention if they disobey. Presidential 
aspirants may have to rest content with second or third 
choice support unless their position is so desperate that they 
have little to lose by antagonizing the state party. 

All these factors help to explain why those who win pri- 
maries often do not win the nomination. Estes Kefauver 
won many primaries in 1952 but he was defeated by Adlai 
Stevenson who did not participate in any primary. Part of 
the reason, of course, is that there are not many primaries and 
not all of those actually commit delegates to vote for a can- 
didate. Also of significance is the fact that primary activity 
is often (though by no means always) a sign that a candidate 
has great obstacles to overcome and must win the primary in 
order to be considered for the nomination at all. 


Cultivating the State Delegations. Most of the delegates 
are chosen by state and district conventions. There are relative- 
ly few contests over the selection of delegates (although 
these may be important) and most attempts to influence 
delegates are made after they are chosen. The first strategic 
requirement of a candidate is an intelligence service—a net- 
work of informants who will tell which delegations are firmly 
committed, which are wavering, and which may be persuaded 
to provide second or third choice support. The well-organized 
candidates contact the delegates personally or through close 
associates. They may show a winning personality, make im- 
plied promises of good things to come, discuss or avoid con- 
troversial issues of special salience to the locality, depending 
on what seems best calculated to increase their support or 
express their personalities. If a favorable public opinion poll 
is handy, or can be arranged, this will be cited to substantiate 
the claim of victory. (But more than one can play at this 
game and pollsmanship is becoming a common art.) 


The Convention as a Source of Information. When an 
incumbent President is up for renomination, his influence is 
great and his party can hardly hope to win by repudiating 
him. His nomination, therefore, is virtually assured. Some- 
times the titular leader of the party or some other candidate 
is so far ahead, like Nixon today, that there seems nothing 
left for the Convention to do but ratify the existing decision. 


In an uncertain Convention, what the delegates crave is 
information on the strength and relative positions of the 
various candidates. The supporters of the nominees need this 
information to know when to make their bid and when to 
hold back, when to coalesce against a front-runner or to 
bargain with a wavering delegation. The uncommitted and 
doubtful delegates require information to know when their 
support will be worth the most to a candidate and to avoid 
being left off the winning bandwagon. Rumors are rife dur- 
ing Conventions. In this sea of uncertainty, delegates grasp 
for some objective information. Experienced delegations send 
scouts who report on what is about to happen and help fill in 
charts of each state's position. 

Straws in the Wind for Delegates and Candidates. 
Even before the balloting begins at the Convention, there 
are often votes on contested delegations, on a plank in the 
platform, on some question of procedure, or on the person 
who is to be Permanent Chairman. If some of the candidates 
are identified with one or the other side on these votes, the 
results may be considered a test of who is likely to win the 
nomination. 

The wise candidate does not commit the strategic error 
of identifying himself with a losing cause which will prejudice 
his chances. Good strategy is to take a position which is 
supported on moral grounds by a large number of delegates, 
thus creating the impression of overwhelming support for 
himself. 

Balloting Strategies. The strategies a candidate adopts 
depend not only on the necessity to show that he can win 
but also on his position in the Convention. The front-runner 
must score an early victory or resign himself to defeat. So 
long as he keeps gaining support, no matter how little, he 
is still in the running. One strategy often used in this con- 
nection is to “hide” a few votes on early ballots by giving 
them to favorite sons and reclaiming them gradually so as to 
show a steady increase. The front-runner who begins to show 
any decline in votes can expect to see some original support- 
ers and uncommitted delegates conclude that he has no chance 
anid begin to shift their support to more hopeful prospects. 

The time may come when the front-runner finds that he 
cannot win with his existing support. Then he bargains. He 
may offer a Vice Presidential nomination to a leader of some 
important state. He may hint at Cabinet posts or preferred 
treatment for others. 

One by one, the leading candidates try their luck. Timing 
is of the essence. Each candidate seeks the strategic moment to 
surge forward with a tide of strength sufficient to convince 
others that a bandwagon is in the making. Whispering cam- 
paigns are begun: “Candidate X is certain to win—get on 
the bandwagon while you still can contribute to his victory 
and have a claim on him.” Rumors spring up that a crucial 
delegation will swing to a particular candidate. It is difficult 
to know what to believe. Again, what the delegates are eagerly 
looking for is reliable information. 

Vulgar Demonstrations or American Enthusiasm? While 
candidates are being nominated and during the balloting, 
demonstrations—partly spontaneous, largely prearranged—take 
place on the floor. 





Much criticism has been leveled at these raucous displays. 
But imagine the scene if a candidate were nominated or scored 
a great advance in the balloting and this was accompanied 


only by a brief, polite moment of applause. Surely no one 
would believe that a candidate getting merely this kind of 
response could stir any enthusiasm among the people. 

If one wants a sedate Convention, perhaps one should look 
for it in a more sedate country than ours! 

Perhaps the demonstrations have indeed been overdone 
and should be cut short. Maybe the fact that so many Ameri- 
cans now are able to sit in on the Conventions will take 
care of that. The requirements of television seem to call for 
briefer demonstrations to retain the attention of the vast 
audience which the party would like very much to influence 
in its favor. 

The Smoke-Filled Room. In the absence of a quick agree- 
ment at the Convention, these demonstrations also serve the 
purpose of giving the party leaders time to meet and see if a 
candidate can be found who can receive a majority of votes. 
Generally, the most important leaders are Governors who exer- 
cise considerable influence in their respective states and may 
be able to control the votes of delegates. National Committee- 
men, state chairmen, elder statesmen, Congressmen with a 
party following, may be among those who are present. A 





meeting such as this is the “smoke-filled room” so famous in 
Convention lore. Its participants try to work out an agree- 
ment which will meet their desires. Yet they are severely 
limited in their choice by their estimate of what the people 
will accept at the polls and what the other delegates will stand 
for. Moreover, they are men of independent influence and 
differing interests and there may be only a limited range of 
agreement among them. 

To some critics the smoke-filled room means a political 
opium den where a few irresponsible men, hidden from public 
view, stealthily determine the destiny of the nation. Yet it 
is difficult to see how the delicate task of finding a candi- 
date who meets the majority preference should be entrusted 
to anyone other than the party’s influential leaders. Since the 
head-on clash of strength on the floor has not resolved the 
question, the only alternatives are deadlock, anarchy among 
scores of leaderless delegates, splitting the party into rival 
factions, or some process of accommodation. 

Let us suppose that the smoke-filled room were abolished 
and with it all behind-the-scenes negotiations. All parleys 
would then be held in public, before the delegates and millions 
of television viewers. One danger of such open sessions would 
be that the participants would be tempted to spend their time 
scoring points against each other in order to impress the 
folks back home. Furthermore, compromises would be very 
difficult to arrive at lest the leaders be accused by their more 
extreme followers of selling out. Once a stalemate existed, it 
would be practically impossible to break and the party would 
be threatened with disintegration into warring factions. 

An extensive system of state primaries in which delegates 
were legally compelled to vote for the victorious candidate 
would lead to the disappearance of the smoke-filled room 
without any formal action. Since the delegates could not 
change their positions, there would be no point in bringing 
the leaders together for private consultations. But sharply in- 
creasing the number of pledged delegates would introduce 
such rigidity into the Convention that it would be faced with 
stalemates which could not be overcome because no one would 
be in a position to switch his support. 





Still the Best Way? One way to evaluate the Nominating 
Conventions is to ask whether there are any superior alterna- 
tives. 

The early system of nomination by Senatorial caucus was 
decisively rejected in Andrew Jackson’s time. The Senate 
did not represent the large population groups whose votes 
were important in the electoral college, and who sought to 
secure their goals through the Presidency. 

Nomination by the House of Representatives also would 
impose insuperable obstacles. If a party did very poorly in 
several sections of the country, its representation in the House 
would be small and its influence in nominating a President 
virtually nil. Thus, if Northern Democrats suffered a serious 
reverse one year, the Southern members of that party would 
be in complete control. 


The alternative most often suggested is a national primary. 
But this, too, has serious disadvantages. It is quite probable 
that as many as ten candidates might get enough signatures 
on nominating petitions to get on the ballot. Nor wouid it 
be surprising if they divided the vote about equally. The 
victor would then have to be chosen in a special run-off 
primary. By following this procedure the United States might 
be restricting its Presidential candidates to wealthy athletes: 
no poor man could ever raise the millions required for the 
nominating petition, the first primary, the run-off primary, 
and the national election. And no one who was not in superb 
physical condition could survive the pace of all these cam- 
paigns. 

National primaries might also lead to the collapse of the 
party system as we know ict. It is not unusual for a party to 
remain in office for a long period of time. This would result 
in a movement of interested voters into the primary of the 


winning party where their votes would count more. As voters 
deserted the losing party, only the die-hards would be left. 
They would nominate candidates who pleased them but who 
could not win the election because they were unrepresentative 
of a majority of the nation. Eventually, the losing party would 
atrophy. The winning party would very likely develop signs 
of internal weakness as a consequence of the lack of oppo- 
sition necessary to keep it unified. 

Another way to evaluate National Conventions is to ask 
whether they produce outstanding nominees. If we look at 
the candidates of both parties since 1940—Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, Stevenson, Willkie, Dewey, Eisenhower—there is not 
one man among them not of great ability. And the same can 
be said for all the leading nominees of both parties in 1960. 
Without actually making a formal declaration to that effect, 
American political leaders have apparently restricted their 
choice to those popular candidates who appear to measure up 
to the formidable task of the President as maintainer of pros- 
perity, preserver of the nation, and searcher for peace. The 
nominee whose sole virtue is his innocuousness seems to have 
disappeared. 

Our Responsibility. American National Conventions are 
certainly not perfect. Do they still represent the best avail- 
able mechanism for nominating candidates in this vast and 
varied country? Whatever the answer, we the citizens retain 
the last word. By our actions at the polls, and in our political 
parties, we tell the leaders whether they have met our prefer- 
ences, and motivate them to do better next time if they wish 
to retain or assume office. We cannot pass the buck. It is 
the standards of American citizens which ultimately deter- 
mine the standards of our national Conventions and the 
caliber of the nominees for whom we vote. 
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